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Hh Selected for ‘The Friend.” 
iowstone River—its Hot Springs, Geysers, and 
Natural Scenery. 

(Continued from page 396.) 

I will not, in this place, present a detailed 
sscription of this wonderful lake, but simply 
otice it in general terms. As we proceed 
om point to point around its borders, its 
“ost prominent features will be described. 
W7e regard the lake-basin as due in part to 
rosion. All along its margin are high banks 
ad terraces, composed of a modern stratified 
eposit, passing up into an aggregation of 
4nd, pebbles, &c., which is not unfrequently 
emented into a tolerably firm conglomerate. 
“hese deposits, which are made up of eroded 
 olcanic rocks, have in some instances the 
Ii7hite appearance and somewhat the composi- 
ion of Pliocene clays, marls, and sands of the 
‘ther lake-basins along the Missouri and the 
ower Yellowstone. In the northern portion 
of the basin, these deposits reach a thickness 
Inf 300 to 600 feet, and must be of the later 
Pliocene era and even extending down to the 
resent time. The two lakes were then con- 
Haected, although probably never completely 
fanited. The belt of mountains that separated 
shem was about four miles in width. I have 
Isstimated that, since the period of volcanic 
factivity, the depth of the lake has been about 
(500 feet greater than at present, the shore-lines 
Mbeing then high upon the side of the surround- 
ing mountains. Daring the time of the great- 
est volcanic action, the waters must have 
«covered the loftiest peaks ; for many of them 
‘are composed of the breccia or conglomerate 
in a regularly stratified condition. This brec- 
cia surrounds the highest volcanic cones or 
nuclei, as Mounts Doane, Stevenson, &ce. The 
‘area occupied by the lake is now gradually, 
but very slowly diminishing. Our course 
around the lake was along the west side, from 
‘the outlet of the Yellowstone. Our purpose 
was to make a careful topographical and geo- 
logical survey of the shore-line, to note every 
bay or indentation, and every little stream 
‘that poured its waters from the surrounding 
mountains. Messrs. Elliott and Carrington 
made a careful topographical and pictorial 
chart of the shore-lines as well as the islands 
from our boat, so that it is hardly possible for 
the work to have been made more complete. 
The immediate lake shores are payed with the 


voleanie rocks which form the rim that sur- 
rounds it. Fragments of obsidian prevail, 
but there are great quantities of the breccia 
and trachyte also. The immediate rim of 
the basin on the west side is marked by a 
peculiar series of step-like ridges, which are 
not continuous for long distances, but appear 
to be the result of slides. The surface waters 
from the snows have doubtless gradually 
undermined vast portions of the mountain 
sides, and they have fallen down at different 
levels, leaving between the detached mass 
and the parent mountain a depressed interval 
of greater or less width, in which there is a 
meadow-marsh or small lake. These steps 
or terraces are covered with a dense growth 
of pines; and even on the sides of the moun- 
tains, which are so steep that it was im possi- 
ble to ascend them with our animals, small 
groups of pines cling to the thin soil. On 
account of the almost vertical sides of this 
mountain, and the rounded form of the sum- 
mit, it has received the name of the Elephant’s 
Back. Obsidian, volcanic breccia, and trach- 
yte constitute the varieties of rocks for the 
most part. The general elevation is about 
10,000 feet. There are no streams of any size 
flowing into the lake on the west side, and 
therefore there are no depressions of any im- 
portance in the rim, that would form passes 
over the divide. It is around the lake and 
among the mountains that border it that we 
encounter the most formidable impediments 
to travelling. The autumnal fires sweep 
among the dense pine forests, and the winds 
then lay them down in every possible direc- 
tion. Sometimes a perfect net-work, 6 feet 
in height, is formed of those tall pines, which 
are 100 to 150 feet in length, and it was with 
the utmost difficulty that we could thread our 
tortuous way among them. We attached a 
paic of shafts to the fore-wheels of one of our 
ambulances for the odometer, and these were 
probably the first wheels that ever were taken 
into this little-known region. The labor of 
taking this single pair of wheels over such a 
country was extremely great, both for the 
man who managed them and the animal that 
drew them. Sometimes this fallen timber will 
extend from five to ten miles continuously. 
We adopted the plan of making permanent 
camps at different points around the lake 
while explorations of the country in the 
vicinity were being made, Our second camp 
was pitched at the hot springs on the south- 
west arm. The position commanded one of 
the finest views of the lake and its surround- 
ings. While the air was still, scarcely a rip- 
ple could be seen on the surface, and the 
varied hues, from the most vivid green shad- 
ing to ultramarine, presented a picture that 
would have stirred the enthusiasm of the most 
fastidious artist. Sometimes in the latter 
portion of the day a strong wind would arise, 
arousing this calm surface into waves like the 
sea. Near our camp there is a thick deposit 


of the silica, which has been worn by the 


waves into a bluff 26 feet high above the 
water. It must have originally extended far 
out into the lake. The belt of springs at this 
place is about three miles long and half a mile 
wide. The deposit now can be seen far out 
in the deeper portions of the lake, and the 
bubbles that arise to the surface in various 
places indicate the presence at the orifice of 
a hot spring beneath. Some of the funnel- 
shaped craters extend out so far into the lake 
that the members of our party stood upon the 
silicious mound, extended the rod into the 
deeper waters, and caught the trout and 
cooked them in the boiling spring without 
removing them from the hook. These orifices, 
or chimneys, have no connection with the 
waters of the lake. The hot fumes coming 
up through fissures extending down toward 
the interior of the earth are confined within 
the walls of the orifice, which are mostly 
circular and beautifully lined with delicate 
porcelain. Wherever the heated water is- 
sues from orifices at the bottom of the lake 
the temperature is changed. The deposit of 
silica along the shore has been built up in 
extremely thin layers, or laming, never more 
than the sixteenth of an inch in thickness. 
The shore, for several yards in width, is 
covered to a considerable thickness with the 
disintegrated silica, so that in walking over, 
it seems like treading on the broken frag- 
ments of washed shells along the sea-shore. 
Much of the débris has been cemented togeth- 
er, 80 that there are large masses scattered 
around, like the Florida coquina. 

The question will arise as to the time that 
must have elapsed during the deposition of 
this thick bed of silica. We may take the 
position that no new groups of springs break 
out, or have done so in modern times. Isolated 
springs connected with groups may form new 
openings, however. We may, therefore, start 
from the period of the cessation of the volcanic 
forces of this region, and trace the history 
down to the present time. Very numerous” 
groups have gone through with their period 
of activity, and now nothing but a mass of 
ruins is left. It is quite possible that this 
group manifested its greatest power when the 
lake extended all over the belt. The waters 
of the lake have undoubtedly receded from 
the area occupied by this belt of springs with- 
in a comparatively recent period. We may 
say that the disposition of the beds, so far as 
is shown by any evidence we can gather at 
this time, has probably occupied one or two 
thousand years. 

The springs of this group are very numer- 
ous, of great variety and interest, but there 
are no true geysers. Some of these are what 
1 would call pulsating springs ; that is, the 
water rises and falls in the orifice with great 
regularity once in two or three seconds. There 
are also a great number of mud-springs high 
up on the bank, where the orifice comes up, 
a considerable distance, through the soft su- 
perficial clays. The constant thud may be 
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| 
heard at our camp night and day from half a 


dozen of these mud-puffs. They have built 
up a large number of small circular mounds 
about two feet high. These springs do not 
differ essentially from the others which have 
been described. There are some two hundred 
or three hundred in all, of all sizes, and of 
variable temperatures. Some of them are 50 
feet in diameter, and when sounded with a 
lead showed a depth of 40 to 50 feet. One 
of them was as clear as crystal, and tho 
funnel-shaped basin was 45 feet in depth. 
So clear was the water that the smallest ob- 
ject could be seen on the sides of the basin, so 
that, as the breeze swept across the surface, 
the ultramarine hue of the transparent depth 
in the bright sunlight was the most dazzlingly 
beautiful sight I have ever beheld. There 
was a number of these large clear springs, 
but not more thantwo or three that exhibited 
all those brilliant shades, from deep sea-green 
to ultramarine, in the sunlight. The surface 
in some places is covered with a most singu- 
lar substance, which seems to have been pre- 
cipitated by the overflow of the springs ; it is 
very prettily variegated, every shade of green, 
yellow, or pink and rose color, but not as 
vivid as in some other localities. The deposit 
is about two inches in thickness, and breaks 
easily ; it seems to the touch like jelly; it is 
largely vegetable, without doubt composed of 
diatoms. 

Underneath this silicious deposit, and along 
the shore of the lake on either side of the 
group of springs, are fine exposures of the 
strata of the modern lake deposit which I 
have so often alluded to. Sandstones, pud- 
ding-stones, and indurated clays, all formed 
of decomposed volcanic rocks, present fine 
exposures. They extend high up on the bor- 
ders of the lake. Within halfa mile of this 
camp there is a small lake, hidden among the 
dense forests, about a mile in length, and half 
a mile wide, and perhaps 30 or 40 feet higher 
than the main lake. It seems to occupy a 
depression, and, though entirely isolated at 
present, was once, no doubt, a portion of the 
great lake. I believe that the rivers and 
lakes, large and small, which are distributed 
among the dense forests around the lakes, are 
simply fragments, that have been cut off by 
the decrease of the area occupied by the old 
lake basin. ‘There are afew hot springs near 
Heart Lake, one of which is a moderate-sized 
geyser, but the group is not one of much im- 
portance. 


For “The Friend.” 
From the Letters and Papers of John Barclay. 
(Concluded from page 397.) 

“1818. Fourth month.—How little do we 
know what is best for us:—O! how good a 
thing it is, to be led about and instructed by 
our tender Parent, even as little children ; 
seeing that we no more than they, can run 
alone with safety. -When I am ready to re- 
ceive hurt from some precious gift or other, 
which He has lent me; when I am likely to 
be elated by seeing myself so favored, or to 
assume any thing to myself because the Lord 
showers upon me his blessing; then in the 
abundance of his compassion he taketh away 
that which I was ready to abuse, and leaves 
me in darkness and in the deeps, it may be 
without a shadow of comfort or a ray of his 
heavenly presence. And then in the bitter- 
ness of my soul, in the absence of my Beloved, 
I cry out and weary myself with bewailing ; 


being in my own apprehension on the point 
of despair. But He, even my Father, regards 
not my crying, nor my weeping; he knows 
best what is good for me, and continues his dis- 
pensation of afflicting darkness and drought, 
until in his wisdom he sees, that the set time 
to favor me is come.” 


To #.S. 

“Russell Square, 4th month 17th, 1818. 
“Dear Edward,—The true authority as well 
as beauty of our religious meetings, in which 
I cannot exclude those for the right ordering 
of the affairs of truth, stands upon and con- 
sists in that, without which the very form is 
a mockery, though the best of forms. It is 
not age, it is not any station in the church, it 
is not our outward knowledge or experience 
in the letter of those laws, which the Spirit of 
Truth has led our forefathers to adopt,—much 
less is it any repute among men grounded 
upon outward possessions,—which will make 
one living stone for the Master’s use, in the 
building up of his beautiful city, the New 
Jerusalem. Now, if any man build with the 
straw and stubble, or even with that which 
appears like gold or silver ;—‘ every man’s 
work shall be made manifest of what sort it 
is; for it shall be revealed by fire, and the day 
shall declare it.’ How much need then is 
there for all amongst us, who fill any of the 
offices in the church, and even for such as 
may be in the highest stations, and may have 
been made of eminent service herein, yet 
again and again to wait upon the Lord, yet 
again to bow down their souls; so that every 
high thing, that would exalt itself within 
them, may be abased, under the humbling in- 
fluence of that power, which bruiseth and 
breaketh in pieces, which bringeth us low, and 
keepeth us low, even as children and babes, 
willing to be led about and instructed, and 
ready to esteem another better than ourselves. 
Now as individuals are brought into such a 
feeling, tender state as this, they become 
sweetly qualified to take those places which 
the master-builder ordereth for them in his 
house, in his family, in his vineyard. They 
thus receive capacity and authority to labor 
for the great cause, and in the name and 
power of their leader; they have strength to 
bind and to loose, to help and to heal the 
weak and the wounded; and they have the 
spirit of patience and of pity given them, to 
plead with and pray for the tempted, the 
tossed, the tried. And O! the tenderness that 
is shown by such as these, on behalf of their 
poor fellow-creatures, who may be overtaken 
or overcome of evil or error; knowing that 
they themselves stand, only through the 

mercy of the Most High. A 83 
“1818. Fifth month, 10th.—The day be- 
fore yesterday, I completed my twenty-first 
year. I may say, with some feeling, that my 
breathing in secret is unto the Lord, that he 
would in mercy continue near to me, to help 
in time of need; for I am still unable to take 
one right step, notwithstanding anything al- 
ready attained; but have need day by day to 
wait upon him again and again, for a renewal 
of strength : forassuredly He alone, who began 
the work, can safely carry it on, and bring it 
to such a conclusion as will redound to his 

own praise.” 
To H. J. 

“ Tsle of Wight, 30th Sixth month, 1818. 
“ Dear Hdmund,—I have felt so much dissi- 
pation of mind since I arrived here, as to un- 


Fi 
fit me for a calm enjoyment of the beauties of 
nature, so profusely mingled as they are here, 
The cares devolving upon me, nota little tend 
to lead away the mind from that ‘retired, 
strict, and watchful frame,’ (as I think W) 
Penn calls it,) which seems to be the safest 
and most profitable state for me as an indi: 
vidual, and a soil most conducive to my) 
present growth. I may truly say, that though) 
I desire not to prescribe for any, otherwise 
than seems to be my especial duty ; yet, I be: 
lieve that few, very few there are, to whom) 
an approach to unwatchfulness or levity i 
not dangerous—is not ensnaring. How ofte 
have I been in different degrees unfitted there-| 
by for that sweet retirement of mind, which 
seems to be, as it were, the element and} 
atmosphere of the true Friend. I think of} 
you at your Quarterly Meeting this day. I) 
long that the many pharisees, who are in the 
formality, and obtrude their services and) 
‘much speaking’ in meetings for discipline, 
and some even in those for worship, may i] 
kept under; for assuredly, the wisdom that is) 
from below, is at emnity with the pure lowly) 
seed of the kingdom, and will do only mischief! 
to the good cause; its nature and tendency) 
being to exalt itself, whilst its pretension is, | 
to forward the right thing. But the foolish) 
thiogs of the world, and the weak things, and | 
the base things, are still preferred and chosen | 
to confound the wise, and to bring to nought) 
everything else, but the power, the life, the | 
wisdom, the nobility of the Truth. Paul, the | 
learned Paul, the enlightened Paul, when he | 
came from the feet of Gamaliel the pharisee, 
and sat at the feet of Jesus, would not even | 
speak in the words, which man’s wisdom | 
taught; he came not with enticing words or | 
excellency of speech, lest his hearers should | 
admire him or his words rather than the 
power ; and so their faith should stand in the | 
wisdom of man, and not upon that foundation, 
than which no other can be laid, and besides 
which, Paul determined to know nothing,— 
even Christ, the wisdom and power of God. 

“ Dear E , thou knowest all this, yet 
I long that we may both keep to those things, 
which we have in mercy been made sensible 
of; that so we may be enabled to stand for 
the Truth and its simplicity, over all that 
which looks like truth, but is not,—being only 
an image, which the enemy has patched up 
and embellished, wherewith to deceive the 
simple; and he would have us worship this 
image, and highly esteem such as sacrifice to 
it. But Truth wants no ornaments nor paint, 
—none of the ‘vain philosophy’ of the learn- 
ed; the polite airs and customs which are in 
the world, she shrinks from and avoids: the 
studied maxims, and gathered wisdom, and 
logical conclusions, and distinctions of the 
schools, only clog and impede our growth in 
the truth. O! how little of the innocence, 
and artlessness, and openness, and simplicity, 
and natural beauty of the Christian religion, 
is to be seen and felt thriving amongst us at 
this time! The state of our Society not a lit- 
tle reminds me of that of a large machine 
or mill, which was made skillfully, and set 
agoing admirably, and went well at the first : 
and when one wheel broke, the master took 
it away, and supplied its place; and when 
any part of the machinery was worn away 
through much service, the master took care 
the work should not suffer thereby, but raised 
up other instruments. But at length the dry 
rot or some terrible mischief gets in and spoils | 
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, so that the sound parts can hardly act or 
york, because of the number of unsound mem- 
ws. In such case, surely the machine must 
sdergo a thorough repair; surely every mem- 
iar of the body must come under and submit 
, the reforming and refining hand : even the 
“und parts must, as it were, be taken to 
}.2ces for the sake of the rest ; that all may be 


jedering of the great Workman 
anship they are.” 
| Having brought these Selections from the 
tters and Papers of John Barclay, up to 
ve time of his becoming a consistent member 
the Society of Friends—which was about 
je limit first proposed—we herewith relin- 
,aish the pleasant and instructive task. Be- 
jre closing, however, we would affectionately 
“Yer the expression of sincere desire, particu- 
j tly to our younger members, that they will 
Live the remainder of the journal of this deep- 
-7 experienced Christian, an attentive perusal. 
wnd may the Lord in his unfailing mercy, so 


less the contents thereof, as that the language 
hie the Saviour may be verified respecting 
nem :—“ Go, and do thou likewise.” 


———~>—_—- 


‘ For “The Friend.” 


th Dollinger, and the new Protest against Rome. 
} (Continued from page 394.) 

| In a former paper we traced the rise of the 
‘Alt-Catholic movement, and sketched briefly 
‘he personal history of the man who is its 
/more prominentleader. We adverted also to 
jhe new phase into which the movement had 
already passed. From being purely an ec- 


slesiastical strife, it has become partly ecclesi- 
jastical and partly political, and is now a war 
against the Governments of the German States. 
‘This cannot but have a most important influ- 


/ence upon the issues of the conflict. 


The next question is, What are the views 
and objects of the leaders of this movement, 
and what is their programme of principles ? 


“This is a point of no secondary importance. 


In one thing they are all agreed—they reject 
‘the personal infallibility of the Pope; but as 
‘to all beyond there is considerable diversity 
‘of sentiment. Dr. Dollinger isa conservative, 
‘and if he leads this movement, it is not to 
change the “Catholic faith,” but to preserve 
it; it is not to overthrow the Church, but to 
emancipate and strengthen her. He was an 
Ultramontane, and it is possible that he may 
still wear not a few fetters of his old bondage, 
for such chains it is not easy even for such 
learning, penetration, and piety as his to 
break. He stands on “history,” by which 


-compendious phrase he means the system of 


truth contained in the Bible, as developed by 
Fathers and Councils, and now embodied and 


exhibited in the living ecclesiastical organism 
“ the Church.” 


He holds that since the close 
of the Council of Trent the faith and morals 


of the Church have been corrupted by the 
Jesuits, and that the government of the 
Church has been usurped by the Pope, who 


has annibilated the divine inherent jurisdic- 


| tion of the bishops, and made himself abso- 


lute master ; so that as Louis XIV said of the 
State, the Pope now says of the Church, “ It 


ig I.” Dr. Dollinger would reform all this by 


giving only a simple primacy to the Roman 
bishop, restoring the inherent powers of the 
other bishops, and going back in point of doc- 
trine to the Tridentine basis. This substan- 
tially is the programme of Dollinger. 


would go considerably beyond this line, 
would carry their reforms pretty far into 
doctrinal domain ; and, 


and|ject the dogmas proclaimed under the ponti- 
the|ficate of Pio Nono as contrary to the doctrine 
over and above, they|of the Church, and to the principles which 


propose administrative changes of such alhave prevailed since the first council was as- 


hature as would result in a revolutionising of|sembled by the Apostles : we more especially 


all Roman Catholic doctrine together, inas- 
much as the forms and ceremonies which 
they seek to change are, in some instances at 
least, the exponents of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Romish system. And then there 
is a third party gathering around the clerical 
leaders, having a programme of their own— 
the political, to wit—who have been stripped 
of their civil rights, and are not disposed 
meekly to put up with the indignity. This 
party is being rapidly augmented by the 
high-handed proceedings of the bishops who 
are dealing around them, right and left, the 
spiritual bolts, refurbished for the occasion, 
and are doing their best to dig a gulf be- 
hind the laymen and political liberals who 
have joined the movement, and leave them no 
choice but to go forward unless they would 
see themselves denuded at once of the privi- 
leges of citizenship and therights of manhood. 

But the men themselves ought to be the 
best exponents of their own principles. An 
Alt-Catholic congress was held in Heidelberg 
in August last, at which a basis of belief and 
action, substantially such as we have de- 
scribed, was agreed upon. It is unnecessary 
to dwell on this meeting, seeing a more im- 
portant and numerous one has since been 
held in the capital of Bavaria. The Alt- 
Catholic congress which met at Munich on 
the 22nd of September elaborated a pro- 

ramme wider in its scope and aims than that 
of Heidelberg. This is now the authoritative 
manifesto of the party. Let us return to this 
meeting. 

This convention was composed of professors, 
priests, lawyers, members of the legislature, 
civic dignitaries, private gentlemen of high 
social position, numbering in all 509. The 
assemblage was gathered from all parts of 
Germany ; and in addition to its German con- 
stituents there were deputies from many 
foreign countries. The congress chose as its 
honorary president Professor von Schulte, of 
Prague. Professor von Dollinger was its 
great doctor and leader. Its public meetings 
was held in the great Glass House of Munich, 
which, though capable of containing many 
thousands, was filled to overflow. A small 
committee, with Dr. Dollinger at its head, 
had previously prepared a brief programme 
of principles, which, being submitted to the 
congress, was slightly altered, and finally 
adopted as the doctrinal basis of the move- 
ment. Seeing it defines the theoretic platform 
of the Alt-Catholics, we think it right to give 
it in their own words :— 

“1. A proper sense of our religious duties 
compels us to cling to the old Catholic faith 
as laid down in Holy Writ and tradition, and 
to the old Catholic forms of Divine service. 
We therefore regard ourselves as legitimate 
members of the Catholic Church, and will not 
be expelled from that Church, nor do we re- 
nounce any of the civil or ecclesiastical rights 
belonging to it. As to the ecclesiastical penal- 
ties to which we haye been subjected for ad- 
hering to the old faith, we declare them arbi- 
trary and absurd; and shall not thereby be 
prevented from acknowledging ourselves and 
acting as true and conscientious sons of the 
Church. Taking our stand upon the creed 


Others| contained in the Symbolum of Trent, we re- 


the Church. 
restrict the right of the individual bishops to 
direct the religious concerns of their respec- 
tive dioceses. Werepudiate the doctrine con- 
tained in the Vaticanic decrees, that the Pope 
is the only divinely-appointed exponent of 
ecclesiastical authority, such doctrine being 
at variance with the Canon of Trent, which 
teaches that the hierarchy consists of bishops, 
priests, and deacons, and that this hierarchy 
is instituted by God. 
primacy of the Roman bishop as it has been 
acknowledged in accordance with the testi- 
mony of Holy Writ, and by the testimony of 
Fathers and Councils of the old undivided 
Christian Church.” 


obedience to their Primate. 
valid must be in accordance with Holy Writ 
and the old traditions of the Church, such as 


reject the dogma of Infallibility, and of the 
supreme, immediate, and ever-enduring juris- 
diction of the Pope. 


“2 We adhere to the old constitution of 
We repudiate every attempt to 


We acknowledge the 


And searcely less important are the two 


explanatory propositions that follow :— 


« (a.)More is required to define dogmas than 


the dictum of some temporary Pope, backed 
by 


the consent, tacit or expressed, of the 
bishops, who have taken the oath of inviolate 
A dogma to be 


they have been conveyed to us in the writ- 


ings of the recognised Fathers and the de- 


crees of the Councils. Even an Gicumenical 
Council, though it were really (cumenical, 
and possessed the formal qualifications which 
the late Vatican Council lacked, would not 
be entitled to enact decrees in opposition to 
the fundamental truths and the past history 
of the Church ; nor would such illegal decrees 
be binding upon the members of the Church, 
even though they had been passed unani- 
mously. And we declare,— 

“(b.) The dogmatic decisions of a Council 
must be in conformity with the religious be- 
lief of the Catholic people, that they must 
agree with Catholic science and the original 
and traditional faith of the Church. We re- 
serve to the Catholic clergy and laity, as well 
as to the theological scholars, the right to 
pronounce an opinion upon and protest against 


new dogmas.” 
(To be continued.) 


2 Selected. 

The truly holy soul ceases from all action 
which has its origin in merely human impulse. 
It is the characteristic of such souls, that 
they move as they are moved upon by the 
Holy Ghost. “As many as are led by the 
Spirit of God they are the sons of God.” They 
move, therefore, in God’s order, neither fall- 
ing behind by indolence, nor precipitated by 
impetuosity. Such sometimes appear to be 
inactive, because their action is without noise. 
But they are God’s workmen; the true build- 
ers in his great and silently rising temple; 
and they leave an impression, which, al- 
though it is not alway marked and observy- 
able at the time, is deep, operative, and endur- 
ing. In this respect at least, I think we may 
say, that they are formed in the divine like- 
ness. God is the great operator of the uni- 
verse ; but what he does, is generally done in 
silence. The true kingdom of God comes 
without observation.—Jane Mary Guion. 
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A Walk in Tropical America. 

The impressions received during this first 
walk can never wholly fade from my mind. 
After traversing the few streets of tall, gloomy, 
convent-looking buildings near the port, in- 
habited chiefly by merchants and shopkeepers, 
along which idle soldiors, dressed in shabby 
uniforms, carrying their muskets carelessly 
over their arms, priests, negresses with red 
water-jars on their heads, sad-looking Indian 
women carrying their naked children astride 
on their hips, and other samples of the motley 
life of the place, were seen, we passed down a 
long narrow street leading to the suburbs. 
Beyond this, our road lay across a grassy 
common into a picturesque lane leading to the 
virgin forest. The long street was inhabited 
by the poorer ‘class of the population. The 
houses were of one story only, and had an ir- 
regular and mean appearance. The windows 
were without glass, having, instead, project- 
ing lattice casements. The street was un- 
paved and inches deep in loose sand. Groups 
of people were cooling themselves outside 
their doors: people of all shades in color of 
skin, European, Negro and Indian, but chiefly 
an uncertain mixture of the three. Amongst 
them were several handsome women, dressed 
in a slovenly manner, barefoot or shod in loose 
slippers; but wearing richly-decorated ear- 
rings, and around their necks strings of very 
large gold beads. They had dark expressive 
eyes, and remarkably rich heads of hair. It 
was a mere fancy, but I thought the mingled 
squalor, luxuriance and beauty of these wo- 
men were pointedly in harmony with the rest 
of the scene ; so striking, in the view, was the 
mixture of natural riches and human poverty. 
The houses were mostly in.a dilapidated con- 
dition, and signs of indolence and neglect 
were everywhere visible. The wooden pal- 
ings which surrounded the weed-grown gar- 
dens were thrown about, broken ; and hogs, 
goats and ill-fed poultry, wandered in and out 
through the gaps. But amidst all, and com- 
pensating every defect, rose the overpower- 
ing beauty of the vegetation. The massive 
dark crowns of shady mangos were seen eyery- 
where amongst the dwellings, amidst fragrant 
blossoming orange, lemon, and many other 
tropical fruit trees ; some in flower, others in 
fruit, at varying stages of ripeness. Here 
and there, shooting about the more dome-like 
and sombre trees, were the smooth columnar 
stems of palms, bearing aloft their magnificent 
crowns of finely-cut fronds. Amongst the 
latter the slim assi-palm was especially notice- 
able; growing in groups of four or five; its 
smooth, gently-curving stem, twenty to thirty 
feet high, terminating in a head of feathery 
foliage, inexpressibly light and elegant in out- 
line. On the boughs of the taller and more 
ordinary-looking trees sat tufts of curiously- 
leaved parasites. Slender woody lianas hung 
in festoons from the branches, or were sus- 
pended in the form of cords and ribbons; 
whilst luxuriant creeping plants overran alike 
tree-trunks, roofs and walls, or toppled over 
palings in copious profusion of foliage. The 
superb banana (Musa paradisiaca,) of which I 
had always read as forming one of the charms 
of tropical vegetation, here grew with great 
luxuriance ; its glossy velvety-green leaves, 
twelve feet in length, curving over the roofs 
of verandahs in the rear of every house. The 
shape of the leaves, the varying shades of 
green which they present when lightly moved 
by the wind, and especially the contrast they 


afford in color and form to the more sombre 
hues and more rounded outline of the other 
trees, are quite sufficient to account for the 
charm of this glorious tree. Strange forms 
of vegetation drew our attention at almost 
every step. Amongst them were the different 
kinds of Bromelia, or pine-apple plants, with 
their long, rigid, sword-shaped leaves, in some 
species jagged or toothed along their edges. 
Then there was the bread-fruit tree—an im- 
portation, it is true; but remarkable from its 
large, glossy, dark green, strongly digitated 
foliage, and its interesting history. Many 
other trees and plants, curious in leaf, stem, 


or manner of growth, grow on the borders of| effectual in its results, and is not to be regard: 


the thickets along which lay our road ; they 
were all attractive to new comers, whose last 
country ramble of quite recent date was over 
the bleak moors of Derbyshire on a sleety 
morning in April. 

As we continued our walk the brief twi- 
light commenced, and the sounds of multi- 
farious life came from the vegetation around. 
The whirring of cicadas; the shrill stridulation 
of a vast number and variety of field crickets 
and grasshoppers,—each species sounding its 
peculiar note; the plaintive hooting of tree 
frogs—all blended together in one continuous 
ringing sound,—the audible expression of the 
teeming profusion of Nature. As night came 
on, many species of frogs and toads in the 
marshy places joined in the chorus: their 
croaking and drumming, far louder than any- 
thing I had before heard in the same line, 
being added to the other nojses, created an 
almost deafening din. This uproar of life, I 
afterwards found, never wholly ceased, night 
or day : in course of time I became, like other 
residents, accustomed toit. It is, however, 
one of the peculiarities of a tropical—at least, 
a Brazilian—climate which is most likely to 
surprise a stranger. After my return to 
England the death-like stillness of summer 
days in the country appeared to me as strange 
as the ringing uproar did on my first arrival 
at Par&é. The object of our visit being ac- 
complished, we returned to the city. The fire 
flies were then out in great numbers, flitting 
about the sombre woods, and even the fre- 
quented streets. We turned into our ham- 
mocks, well pleased with what we had seen, 
and full of anticipation with regard to the 
wealth of natural objects we had come to ex- 
plore.— Bates 


Selected for ‘‘ The Friend.” 

“T was once in company,’ says Jeanne 
Marie de la Mothe Guyon, “with some per- 
sons who were fond of talking, and had read 
the writings of the Christian Fathers. They 
had much conversation with each other in re- 
lation to God. One, a learned lady, talked 
very learnedly about him. I must confess that 
this sort of merely intellectual and speculative 
conversation in relation to the Supreme Being 
was not to my taste. I scarcely said anything ; 
my mind being drawn inwardly to silent and 
inward communion with the great and good 
Being about whom my friends were specu- 
lating. They at length left me. The next 
day one of them with whom I had previously 
had some conversation, came to see me. The 
Lord had touched her heart, she came as a 
penitent, as a seeker after religion; she could 
hold out in her opposition no longer. But I 
attributed this remarkable and sudden change, 
as I did not converse the day previous, to the 
conversation of our learned and speculative 


—a 


acquaintance. But she assured me that ij 
was Otherwise. She said, it was not th¢ 
other’s conversation which affected her, bu 
my silence ; adding the remark, that my silene 
had something in it which penetrated to thi 
bottom of her soul, and that she could not 
relish the other’s discourse.” 

“T have learned,” says the same piou 
writer, “that the prayer of the heart, the 
earnest desire and purpose of the soul to be, 
and to do, what the Lord would have us,— 
when, in consequence of not being attende 
with excited and joyous emotion, it appears 
most dry and barren,—is nevertheless not in 


ed as a prayer offered in vain. And all per; 
sons would assent to this, if they would only 
remember that God in answering such 4 
prayer, gives us what is best for us, though 
not what we, in our ignorance, most relish, 
or wish for. If people were but convinced of 
this great truth, far from complaining all their 
life long, they would regard the situation in! 
which God sees fit to place them, as bel 
suited to them, and would employ it faith- 
fully in aiding the process of inward cruci- 
fixion. It is a great truth, wonderful as it is 
undeniable, that all our happiness, temporal, 
spiritual and eternal, consists in one thing,| 
namely, in resigning ourselves to God, and in 
leaving ourselves with Him, to do with us 
and in us just as he pleases. 

“When we arrive at this state of entire and 
unrestricted dependence on God’s Spirit and 
providence, we shall then fully realize that 
what we experience is just what we need, and 
that if God is truly good, he could not do 
otherwise than he does. All that is wanting 
is, to leave ourselves faithfully in God’s hands, 
submitting always and fully to all his opera- 
tions, whether painful or otherwise. The 
soul must submit itself to be conducted, from 
moment to moment, by the divine hand, and 
to be annihilated, as it were, by the strokes 
of His providence without complaining, or 
desiring anything besides what it now has. 
If it would take this course faithfully, God 
would be unto it, not only eternal Life, but 
eternal Truth. We should be guided into the 
truth, so far as it might be necessary for us, 
although we might not understand fully, the 
method of its being done. But the misfor- 
tune,” she adds, “is, that people wish to direct 
God, instead of resigning themselves to be 
directed by him. They wish to take the lead, 
and to follow in a way of their own selection, 
instead of submissively and passively follow- 
ing where He sees fit to conduct them. And 
hence it is that many souls, who are called to 
the enjoyment of God himself, and not merely 
to the gifts of God, spend all their lives in pur- 
suing and feeding on little consolations ; rest- 
ing in them as their place of delight, and 
making their spiritual life to consist in them.” 


Patience is among the Christian virtues, 
what iron is among the metals. Its value is 
in its utility, and not in the show it makes, 
It comes into use on all occasions great and 
small. For the want of it many prayers are 
hindered, and many really converted persons 
backslide. 


“Do thou thy work, the best that thou canst do 
As to the Lord, with willing heart and true, 
If thou please Him, whate’er may be thy lot, 
Success or failure, let it vex thee not.” 
Tersteegan. 


THE FRIEND. 


For “The Friend.” 


High Tartary, Yarkand, and Kashghar. 


(Continued from page 396.) 


( Kashghar, January 12th.— Early this 
ening all my presents for the king were 
‘in order on trays, and about nine o’clock 
tious ushers and officials came to fetch me. 
boarted, escorted by the Yoozbashee who 
} i me yesterday, my own Yoozbashee (whose 
ae, by the bye, is Mahammad Yakoob like 
 king’s,) the Mahrambashee, &c., and fol- 
ced by between thirty or forty men carry- 
i the various articles forming my ‘nazar,’ 
wgift. From my door to the entrance of 
y palace, a distance of a quarter of a mile, 
road avenue had been formed in the crowd, 
Hose bright robes of various colors had the 
Bact of a living kaleidoscope. Hatering the 
fseway, we passed through several large 
adrangles, whose sides were lined with 
fiks upon ranks of brilliantly attired guards, 
sitting in solemn silence, so that they 

# med to form part of the architecture of the 
t\ldings, whose want of height would other- 
tse have given them a mean appearance. 
I\tire rows of these men were clad in silken 
ves, and many seemed to be of high rank 
fom the richness of their equipments. Those 
iedivers tribes, and with strange arms, were 
xed with the mass. For the first time I 
liv soldiers armed with bows and carrying 
Wivers full of arrows. They were Kalmaks. 
Hie whole effect was curiousand novel. The 
}imbers, the solemn stillness, and the gorge- 
}s coloring gave a sort of unreality to this 
jsemblage of thousands. In the innermost 
‘art, smaller than the rest, only a few select 
|bendants were seated. Here none entered 
| th me except my conductor, the Yoozbashee 
|yesterday. Approaching a kind of pavilion, 
\'th a projecting verandah roof, elaborately 
llinted in arabesques, I entered a side door. 
assed through a small antechamber, and 
|hs conducted into a large audience chamber, 
hall, in the middle of which, close to a 
indow, was seated a solitary individual, 
hom I at once knew must be the king. I 
vanced alone, and when I drew near, he 
lalf rose on to his knees and held out both 
ands tome. I grasped them in the usual 
oorkee manner, and at his invitation sat 
|>wn opposite him. Then, as is the custom, 
‘rose again to ask after his health; he would 
ot let me do so, but motioned to me to sit, 
rawing me nearer to himself. He began en- 
airing after my health, and hoping my 
nurney had been comfortably performed, to 
‘hich I replied, excusing myself for my bad 
lersian, which, however, he smilingly de- 
lared was quite comprehensible. Then en- 
aed a silence of about a minute, each wait- 
‘ng for the other to speak (this is a polite 
‘|tiquette.) Finally he commenced again by 
remark about the weather (English-like.) 
responded and went on to say that my 
ountrymen had heard with the greatest 
‘leasure that the brothers of our friends, the 
jultan of Room and his people, had establish- 
_ kingdom in Toorkistan in place of the Chi- 
-ese, with whom we had already had three 
wars. For myself I said that the Lord Sahib 
sad not sent me, nor entrusted me with any 
etter; but I had come of my own accord, at- 
wacted by the renown of his name. He nod- 
led and muttered assent to all that I said, and 
shen replied that he had been delighted when 


here. Murderers, on the other hand, are 
rather petted, for they are considered fine 
spirited fellows, who will do good service as 
soldiers. 

Kashghar, February, 13th.—To-day the new 
moon was first visible, and the Yoozbashee 
went through a queer ceremony, which, it 
appears, is the custom in Toorkistan. It con- 
sists in jumping up and down seven times 
following, with the face towards the moon, 
and by this means the sins of the preceding 
month are supposed to be shaken off. My 
Moonshee most inappropriately asked wheth- 
er it was a Khatai (Chinese) custom. The 
by-standers shouted ‘ Yok, yok’ (No, -no,) 
with horrified face, declaring it to be an ortho- 
dox Mussulman practice. The Yoozbashee 
added, ‘What have the Khatais to do with 
shaking off sins? Their sins all remain on 
their heads.’ 

Kashghar, February 15th.—Sarda’s origi- 
nal friends says he hears the king is much 
pleased with my visit. He says it is a 
most unusual mark of favor to keep me so 
long near him; most strangers are sent away 
after two or three days. Sarda remarked 
that I was annoyed at being kept inside our 
house ; he replied, ‘ The Sahib must not think 
anything of that; it is the custom of the 
country, and is universally practised with 
strange visitors; they are never allowed to 
go about at will, and even so are rarely per- 
mitted to stay more than a day or two at the 
king’s headquarters.’ 

February 19th.—The king was, to-day, as 
usual, sitting at the gate of the city adminis- 
tering justice and hearing complaints. How 
thoroughly Oriental ! 

The king has eleven wounds on his body, 
five of which are from Russian bullets. While 
besieging Yarkand, he was hit in the side and 
in the thigh, and had several horses killed 
under him. He bound up his wounds with 
scarfs, and mentioned them to no one, bear- 
ing a smiling face when anyone approached, 
but writhing with pain when unobserved. 
The Mahrambashee was there as usual in 
personal attendance on him with nine other 
Mahrams who accompanied him to the field. 
‘While the king was thus concealing his 
wounds,’ says the Mabrambashee, ‘I, who 
bad received a scratch on the face’ (of which 
he showed us the mark) ‘from a Toonganee 
spear, was lying groaning night and day in 
my tent. When no one was near, I sat up 
drinking tea, but when anyone came in, I 
was rolling on the floor with pain. As fast 
as the wound healed, I tore it open again, and 
if the siege had lasted two years, I believe I 
I should have kept it open all that time. 
I had no mind to go out again among the 
bullets. One had struck the high pommel of 
my saddle, and another had broken the clasp 
of my belt. I reflected that if it had been 
one of these instead of a spear that had struck 
me in the face, I should have been a dead 
man. My death would have been reported to 
the king, and he would have said, “ Allaho- 
akber ”’ (God is great,) ‘and that is all! Ah, 
your bullets are bad things. If it were not 
for them, I should beabrave man. The king 
does not care for his life, but I care for mine. 
While I lay there wounded, I had two hearts’ 
(which he illustrated by holding out two 
fingers.) ‘One said, “Go out to fight ;” the 
other said, ‘‘Lie here in peace.” At night 
the former heart’ (pulling bis forefinger) ‘was 
victorious, but when morning came, I always 


he heard the Shaw Sahib was approaching 
his dominions with a friendly purpose. As 
for the Lord Sahib (the Viceroy of India,) he 
was very great, and he himself was small in 
comparison. I answered, ‘The Viceroy is 
very great, but our Queen, his mistress, is 
greater.” At this he stared. I continued 
tbat I hoped for the establishment of friend- 
ship between our nations, and that between 
friends there was no question of greater or 
smaller. He said, ‘ And you yourself, did you 
not send me a letter?’ I replied, ‘ Yes; I 
sent oue by the hand of my Moonshee to 
Yarkand, but he had no opportunity of de- 
livering it to you; therefore I have now pre- 
sented it with my gifts.’ I then said I had 
brought a few specimens of English rifles, &c., 
for him, and hoped he would accept them and 
pardon any deficiencies. He laughed, and 
said, ‘ What need is there of presents between 
youand me? we are already friends, and your 
safe arrival has been sufficient satisfaction to 
me.’ With this he crooked his two forefingers 
together to typify our friendship. Isaid that 
I hoped to have some further conversation 
with him, but that on the present occasion 
he was probably not at leisure, and there was 
also no interpreter present to make up for 
my deficiencies in Persian. He replied, ‘ Be- 
tween you and me no third person is requi- 
site ; friendship requires no interpreter,’ and 
he stretched his hand over, and gave mine a 
hearty grasp. Then he added, ‘ Now enjoy 
yourself for a few days, and see all the sights ; 
consider this place and all it contains as your 
own, and on the third day we will have 
another talk ; you shall bring your Moonshee 
with you, and talk with me for an hour, after 
that we will meet oftener, and so our friend- 
ship will be increased.’ 

Then he called to an attendant, who brought 
in a pink satin robe, and the king dismissed 
me very graciously after the robe had been 
put on me. I rejoined my conductor at the 
gateway of the inner court, and returned 
home through tbe same brilliant assemblage. 
At each successive gateway my party was 
swollen by the accession of those who had 
been left behind there as not worthy to pro- 
ceed farther with me. On reaching my own 
door, my conductors left me, each wishing 
me ‘moobarak, or ‘happy,’ to which I re- 
turned the proper answer of ‘ Koolligh,’ or 
‘your servant.’ ” 

The second interview promised in three 
days, did not take place till the 5th of 4th 
month ; nearly three months after. Our 
traveller’s patience was sorely tried with the 
long detention, especially as he was obliged 
to confine himself to the house appointed for 
his residence. Some notes from the diary 
kept during this interval will throw some 
light on the customs of the Toorks. 

“ Kashgbar, February 7th.—To-day Rozee 
reports that a woman is sitting crying, by 
the dead body outside the gate. I have 
just heard the story of the man. ‘They 
were talking about him, and my servants 
overheard them. He was a thief, who had 
been caught in the fact and put in confine- 
ment inside the fortress. He broke loose, and 
tried to escapé> but was caught under the 
wall. They took him before the king, who, 
on hearing the facts, merely said, ‘ Allaho- 
akber,’ with outspread hands. This was the 
man’s only death-warrant, and he was at 
once led out to execution. It appears that 
thieves are treated with the greatest severity 
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THE FRIEND. 


4 


listened to that which said lie still. The 
king gave me a “koors,” and a brocade robe 
for my wound, but he did not heed his own 


at all.’” 
(To be concluded.) 


7+ 
For ‘*The Friend.” 


My Locust Trees. 


How many unseen and unthought of sources 
of disappointment and trial are around our 
paths! We may be rejoicing in some acquisi- 
tion or success, when a slight change in the 
tide of events may destroy all the satisfaction 
we have taken in it. Such is the tone of the 
reflections suggested to my mind when con- 
templating the broken locust trees in my 
yard. The shade trees around my dwelling 
are mostly small; but, when the house was 
built, three locust trees were growing near 
the south-west corner of the building. These 
were carefully preserved; and though but a 
few years old, they had attained such size as 
to materially assist in shading that part of 
the piazza in front, as well as the adjoining 
room. Their beautiful foliage was both orna- 
mental and useful. I had often looked on 
them with pleasure, and enjoyed their beauty. 
Some uneasiness was excited a few weeks 
since by the fall of a small branch, but not 
enough to lead me to anticipate the effect of 
the high wind accompanying one of our re- 
cent storms. The western one in the row, 
standing most exposed to the storm, suffered 
most severely. The whole centre stem broke 
off some distance below the summit, giving 
the tree a decapitated and wrecked appear- 
ance. Side branches were torn from the 
others, and now my row of locusts, though 
still valued and beautiful, are greatly dis- 
figured. On examing the torn branches, I 
find they bear evident marks of the work of 
the locust borer. This is a beautiful striped 
beetle whose egg hatches in the tree, and 
whilst in the state of a grub eats its way in 
the smaller branches till but little wood is 
left, and the branch is then readily broken 
off and falls to the earth. 

Dr. Harris, in his report to the Legislature 
of Massachusetts on insects injurious to vege- 
tation, made a number of years ago, speaks of 
three kinds of wood-eaters or borers which 
prey upon the locust, and whose unchecked 
ravages seemed to threaten the entire destruc- 
tion of this valuable tree, in that part of the 
United States. One of these borers is a little 
reddish caterpillar, whose operations are con- 
fined to the small branches and to very young 
trees, in the pith of which it lives, and by its 
irritation it causes the twig to swell around 
the part attacked. These swellings being 
spongy, and also perforated by the caterpillar, 
are weaker than the rest of the stem, which 
therefore easily breaks off at these places. 

The second kind of borer is larger than the 
former, and is a grub, and not a caterpillar, 
which finally turns into a beetle named Clytus 
pictus, the painted clytus. This is a beauti- 
ful insect of a velvet black color, marked with 
transverse wavy yellow bands. In the Ninth 
month they may often be seen in abundance, 
feeding on the pollen of the Golden Rod, 
(Salidago), and about the same time they 
gather on the locust trees, where they may 
be seen glittering in the sunbeams with their 
gorgeous livery of black velvet and gold, 
coursing up and down the trunks, and stop- 
ping every now and then to salute those they 
meet with a rapid bowing of the shoulders, 


accompanied by a creaking sound. Having 
paired, the female, attended by her partner, 
creeps over the bark, searching the crevices 
with her antenne, and dropping therein her 
snow-white eggs, in clusters of seven or eight 
together, until the whole stock is safely stored. 
The eggs are soon hatched, and the grubs im- 
mediately burrow into the bark, devouring 
the soft inner substance that suffices for their 
nourishment tiJl the approach of winter. In 
the spring they bore through the sap wood 
more or less deeply into the trunk. The bark 
around the part attacked begins to swell and 
in a few years the trunk and limbs will be- 
come disfigured and weakened by large por- 
ous tumors, caused by the efforts of the trees 
to repair the injuries they have received. It 
is this species (Clytus pictus) to which I at- 
tribute the partial destruction of my locusts. 

The third of the wood-eaters to which the 
locust is exposed is the caterpillar of the 
Ayleutes Robinia or locust-tree carpenter- 
moth. The English writers give this family 
the name of Goat-moths, from a strong and 
peculiar smell which attaches to them. This 
is of larger size than the two preceding borers, 
and generally attacks large trees, eating into 
the solid wood, and remaining there for three 
years, before it makes its final changes, and 
comes forth as a moth. 

Can I not put my injured locusts to some 
practical use? Can I not extract from them 
some lesson of life, which may be a warning 
or a help in the future? 

The grub of the borer, while eating away 
the strength of the branch it inhabited, was 
entirely invisible to one who admired the 
beauty and gracefulness of the tree. Nothing 
betrayed to my eye the fact, that a secret 
enemy was gradually destroying the wood, 
and that sooner or later its work would be 
manifested by the destruction that must fol- 
low. Hvyen so, the man who indulges in any 
secret vice or wrong practice, however fair an 
outside show he may make, is feeding a worm 
within, whose destructive effects will assured- 
ly be made manifest in season. If his weak- 
ness is an undue indulgence of his appetite, 
in eating or drinking, his health will gradu- 
ally become impaired, and his moral and in- 
tellectual tone lowered ; though for a time no 
such effect may be visible to those around 
him. 

How often it happens that those, who, 
through the merciful visitations of heavenly 
love, have had their interest awakened in 
heavenly things, and have, with some sin- 
cerity of heart, entered into the narrow path 
that leads Zionward; and have made some 
sacrifices in obedience to the voice of their 
Saviour, after a time decline in their love and 
zeal. In the'wisdom of their Heavenly Father, 
one requisition after another is laid upon 
them, all designed to effect their further re- 
demption from the power of sin, and their 
growth in grace, and their preparation in this 
way for the reception of spiritual happiness. 
But it is too frequently the case, that when 
the sword of the spirit is stretched out to slay 
something of hurtful tendency, that has been 
cherished in the inner recesses of the heart, 
we are unwilling to part with*this loved com- 
panion, and refuse to give it up. It then be- 
comes to our spiritual growth, like the locust 
grub, eating away our strength, and prepar- 
ing us for such a fall as may be conspicuous 


to those who have spiritual discernment. 
J. 


For “The Friend 
To Watkin’s Glen! 


For a delicate person to make the trip, 
Watkin’s Glen without much fatigue, and p 
perly to enjoy the beauties of the scene 
along the route, it is well to procure seg 
in the Pullman Palace Car attached to t 
Niagara Express train, which leaves the W« 
Philadelphia depot, by Pennsylvania railroa 
at 74 o’clock a. mM. To those who are feel} 
and require change of position, this car is ¢ 
pecially adapted. It is said to be more cay 
fully and firmly built, and being furnish, 
with easy arm chairs, sofas with cushio} 
or pillows, and if needs be a private saloo 
washstand, water in abundance, and the 
berty of moving one’s chair from side to si¢ 
in order to avoid the sun or catch a passin 
scene, together with the undivided attentic¢ 
of a kind and attentive conductor, rendered 
much more attractive than the ordinary ca 

Leaving the city at the above hour, ar 
passing rapidly through the highly cultivat« 
fields of Chester and Lancaster counties, ¥ 
arrived at Harrisburg, the capital of tt 
State, in about three hours, and at William 
port, where dinner was to be obtained, a di 
tance of 200 miles, before 2 o’clock. Ot 
party having provided an abundance of goc 
things, the conductor kindly spread open 
small table, around which we gathered ar 
partook of a comfortable repast. Here y 
noticed two men passing from car to ¢: 
and carefully inspecting each wheel and ax 
by tapping the former with a heavy bamm 
to ascertain if they all yet retained the tn 
ring—which afforded some feeling of securit 
considering the rapid rate at which we we 
travelling. 

At this place we diverge from the Phil 
delphia and Hrie, and taking the line of tl 
Williamsport and Elmira road, pursue a nort 
west course through scenery quite pictu 
esque in places, and somewhat cultivated : 
others, and arrive at Minnequa Springs, fro 
which a pitcher of water is procured, and v 
again dash on. The water is said to be high 
impregnated with mineral substances, ar 
judging from both taste and smell, we inclir 
to the opinion that it is impregnated wit 
something. The large boarding house looke 
inviting, and appeared to be well filled wit 
guests. Passing through alternate showe 
and sunshine, with a view at one point of 
beautiful rainbow spanning the valley, wil 
a foot resting upon either hill, we were safe! 
landed, with scarcely a feeling of wearines 
at the town of Watkins, at head of Senec 
Lake, before 6 o’clock; although we had ri 
den 300 miles in about 103 hours, so easy ar 
firm was the motion of the car in which w 
had made the journey. The time of day an 
surrounding scenery was in harmony wit 
the ride from the town to the “ Mountai 
House,” which was made in an open carriag 
gradually ascending the hill of perhaps a mi 
in length, winding our slow way throug 
what appeared to be an extensive cemetery 
to the north lay spread out before us the bea 
tiful lake, some 60 miles in extent, perfect! 
tranquil and looking like a sheet of burnishe 
silver, whilst to the east the eye rested wit 
gratification upon town, trees, and surroun 
ing hills, all in quiet beauty, contrasting finel 
with the roar and rattle, din and dust fro1 
which we had just been released. The Mout 
tain House is arrived at after a short descen 


on leaving the carriage we almost instin 
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‘ily turn our steps to the edge of a piazza 
elooking the Glen below, here some 100 
in depth. 

(lhe feeling down in the Glen, standing at 
») bottom of the great chasm and looking 
kvards at the several cascades and the grey 
bs towering over head to an apparent 
| sht of one to two hundred feet, clothed in 
ices with ferns and other plants to their 
| mit, is impressive ; accompanied by feel- 
}3 of awe and reverence for the great 
jvator of all these wondrous works. 


Artificially Made Ice. 
Manufacture of Ice by the Tellier Process 
| the luxury made for five cents per hundred 
sounds. 
here is on exhibition at the Morgan Iron 
kg a machine which is daily producing a 
!3st superior quality of ice, perfectly clear, 
fil more compact than ice made by natural 
lezing, and at a cost far less than the cheap- 
ice ever brought to this market. The 


|sapitalists, and even those who are en 


i 


gaged 
‘offorts to break up the monopoly of the ice 
|apanies in this city, by importing ice on 
‘ir own account, would do well to consider 
I's process, as with less than half the capital 
ly now require they can have the means at 
ir command for producing ice all the year 
ind, and will not be dependent upon the 
jather for success. 

The Tellier machine consists of a steam- 
limp for condensing the material used, a 
amber for the reception of the material in 
' condensed form, and tanks which are filled 
h water to be converted into ice. The 
‘terial in use is liquid ammonia, known as 
‘rits of hartshorn in the drugstores, and 
!sily procurable anywhere and in any desir- 
|’ quantity. Originally methylic ether was 
lsd, but this is more expensive and more 
Hicult to obtain, and ammonia, answering 
i's same purpose, is substituted. The liquid 
“introduced into the machine from a cast- 
in heater, vaporizes at thirty degrees below 
ro, and in this form is conducted into hol- 
‘iy iron plates, which are placed in a tank 
irrounded by water. The intense cold evolv- 
“rapidly freezes the water, and the vapor is 
turned in its circuit to the machine, whence 
‘is pumped into a reservoir, and by means 
‘pressure, returned to a liquid form, in which 
‘ndition it again returns to the machine, is 
ain vaporized, and performs the same service 
“an unlimited extent. There is no waste of 
‘laterial except from leakage, and this is slight, 
| the machines are made of great strength, 
ad, even if some of the material should waste, 
ie deficiency can be supplied without inter- 
\pting the process. Thus the manufacture 
ice can proceed every hour in the day and 
‘ght, and for every day and week, as long as 
‘ay be necessary. Ice is produced as readily 
‘here the temperature of the surrounding alr 
' 95° as where it is near zero, and last sum- 
ier the process was witnessed with admira- 
jon by spectators who were but a moment 
ofore exposed to a heat of nearly 100°. The 
nachine is very simple, it is carefully con- 
wructed, and can be run by any engineer of 
ixperience sufficient to run an ordinary en- 
jine. Z 
' Ice made by these machines is more durable 
inan that made by nature, for this ice is frozen 
‘6 a temperature from zero to 5° below. It 
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ling the air from the water, or using distilled 
water, if such a course should be desirable. 
The pipes conducting and the chamber con- 
taining the material in use are so cold that 
they convert the moisture of the atmosphere 
into frost. By extending those pipes and 
carrying them through chambers containing 
articles to be preserved, refrigerators can be 
constructed on any scale desired, and cars, 
and even the holds of ships, can be converted 
into refrigerating chambers with the utmost 
ease. 

Fresh beef, mutton, and game have been 
conveyed from London to Rio in the steamer 
City of Rio de Janeeiro, expressly fitted out for 
the occasion with one of these machines, and, 
after a voyage of twenty-one days, were found 
to be in perfect condition. During said trip, 
and while on the equator and in its vicinity, 
the temperature in the refrigerating room 
was kept at 33° Fahrenheit, while outside it 
ranged from 105° to 107°, and the water itself 
stood at 80° to 90°. Beef which has been six 
weeks in the preserving room was eaten at 
Cafe Coraza, in Paris, by over forty gentle- 
men of the most fastidious tastes, who pro- 
nounced it of superior quality, delicious flavor, 
and in a perfect state of preservation. Game 
and fish kept eight weeks in the refrigerated 
chamber, in Paris, without being cleaned, 
were eaten at a dinner given in that city and 
pronounced in perfect condition. 

The Messageries Imperiales of France, the 
largest steam passenger and express company 
in the world, and using in 1868 overa million 
and a half pounds of ice on their steamers, 
determined to make at Marseilles a private 
test of the lasting qualities of all kinds of ice 
in the market. Selecting at random in Oc- 
tober last from five different companies two 
hundred pounds of ice each, they allowed the 
same to stand and melt, subject to the same 
condition of temperature, with the following 
results :— 

Hours. 
107 
115 


. Natural ice from Switzerland lasted 
. Natural ice from Norway lasted 
. Artificial ice made by the Carre ma- 
chine lasted 130 
. Natural ice from Boston, Mass., lasted 138 
. Artificial ice made by the Tellier ma- 
chine lasted 144 
The temperature of the largest church or 
hospital, hotel or theatre, can, by means of 
this refrigerator, be reduced in the hottest 
days of summer to any degree desired, and in 
a very economical manner, compared with 
the great benefits conferred. For hospitals 
throughout the country, where a pure dry 
cold air is required, particularly in cases of 
fevers, they are invaluable, as the tempera- 
ture can be brought down in two hours to 32° 
Fahrenheit. 

Meats can be brought fresh from Texas and 
landed in any Northern port in as good if not 
better condition than when killed and put 
on board. Meats can be purchased in that 
State at two cents per pound, and delivered 
in this city at a cost not exceeding one and a 
half cent per pound additional. The profit on 
200 tons thus brought would exceed $25,000. 
Its value on all steamships plying in the 
tropics, whether to ventilate their fire-rooms 
or to cool their saloons, must be apparent to 
all. The cost of ranning them on steamers is; 
scarcely appreciable, as the small power re- 
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As for happiness, he that once had com- 
munion with his Maker, must be more frantic 
than ever I was yet, if he can dream of find- 
ing it at a distance from Him.— Cowper. 
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The flood of works of fiction continually 
poured forth from the press, both in this coun- 
try and in Europe, would be a matter of as- 
tonishment, were there not other evidences 
that the public taste for literature has become 
so greatly vitiated that it requires for its 
general reading novels, or some other work 
of the imagination which will produce or keep 
up sufficient mental excitement to keep alive 
interest in the subject presented. 

So approvingly has this form of literature 
been accepted by nearly all classes of readers, 
and so industiously is the pen plied to keep up 
a varied supply, that it may be said to have be- 
come the almost daily lettered food of civilized 
society. The novel is employed not only to 
meet the demands of uncultivated minds and 
low morals, but equally to minister to the more 
fastidious tastes of the learned, and the higher 
tone of ethics of the professed christian. It 
is pressed into service to depict social history, 
personal biography, favorite forms of religion, 
and even to inculcate particular phases of 
philosophy and systems of national polity. 
Sometimes specific vices and their unhappy 
consequences are strikingly portrayed, and it 
is thought by some that in this way, an effec- 
tive warning is given or reformation pro- 
moted, if not perfected; but it can hardly be 


supposed that correct principles can be thus 


permanently planted, or that the evil conse- 
quence of wrong doing, will make other im- 
pression than that it was the result of some 
accidental circumstances or some unlooked 
for condition of society. A more lasting effect 
is produced, however, when critics and re- 
viewers hold up characters differing widely 
from the true type of a christian, but figuring 
largely and painted in glowing colors, in some 
of the works of those counted masters in the 
art, as the noblest and purest idealization of 
human nature. 

In reflecting on this overflowing tide of per- 
nicious literature, and the evil consequences 
we may expect to result from it, itis nota 
little discouraging to see that the great body 
of the professing “christian church,” which 
once and again has lifted up a warning voice 
against works of fiction, though it may still 
express disapprobation of the trash that finds 
a market among the multitudes, is itself in- 
dustriously engaged in spreading, far and 
wide, works which though of an entirely 
different character, are nevertheless no less 
works of fiction. Its distributing agencies 
are “Sunday School Libraries,” whose shelves 
are generally well stocked with them, and so 
universally are these tales of the imagination 
accepted, that there is hardly a centre-table 
in any reading family, where they are not to 
be found, and almost the first lessons of child- 
hood are drawn from some one or other of 
the stories fabricated to fascinate the infantile 
mind, while at the same time it impresses it 
with the opinions or feelings of the author. 


quired can be furnished from the engine with- 


‘an be made perfectly transparent by expel- 


out being felt—V. Y. Times. 


It is to this kind of story-books—now so 
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generally introduced into Friends’ families, 
and the consequences naturally resulting from 
their use, that we desire to call the attention 
of our readers. The subject is one which ad- 
mits of much being said in exposition of the 
effects produced by a cause that acts with 
greatly increased force upon minds immature 
and incapable of a discriminating judgment; 
but we will offer only one or two suggestions. 
Can it be otherwise than that the high-color- 
ed pictures of character artfully drawn, the 
phases of religious opinion interestingly pre- 
sented, and the stress laid on certain religious 
observances, which however valued by the 
authors, are not in accordance with the sim- 
ple, spiritual views of Friends, found in not a 
few of these works, will give more or less di- 
rection and inspiration to the minds and feel- 
ings of children, and, unless removed by sub- 
sequent experience, will exert no little influ- 
ence on their future religious opinions and 
practices. 

Again, is not a taste for works of fiction 
thus formed in very early life, which as it is 
catered for will strengthen and become fixed, 
and as life advances will seek gratification in 
more elaborate and sensuous works of ro- 
mance? Can it be expected that we can re- 


strain, in future years, from the perusal of 


other kinds of this captivating literature, 
those in whom we have been instrumental to 
create or foster the unhealthy mental excite- 
ment which craves the enervating pleasure 
afforded by the fanciful characters, scenes and 


circumstances pictured in the productions of 


the novel writer? 


It is remarked by a recent author, writing 
in a religious- periodical, in commendation of 
works of fiction, that so Completely has the 
taste for them taken possession of the read- 
ing world, and so universally is it cultivated 
among all ranks and classes, its foundation 
being laid in the early development of intel- 
lectual effort, that “it is found next to impos- 
sible to induce a child to read any thing but 
stories,” and that the “church,” though many 
of the tales prepared for it are poor, finds 
“they undoubtedly contain the best presenta- 
tions of religious truth that has been made 
There is enough of 
truth in the statement to indicate how sadly 
the tone of religious instruction has depre- 
ciated, and to give an insight of the cause for 
the endless succession of novels, novelettes 
and serial tales thrown off by the press in 
every form thought to be attractive, and 
which find their way into almost every family, 
there to work an injury which though at first 
it may be little observed or estimated, is 


to the infantile mind.” 


nevertheless most pernicious. 


The subject is one which calls for serious 
consideration on the part of our members in 
order to be able then to return a clear answer 
to the Query relative to restraining those un- 
der their direction “ from reading pernicious 
books and the corrupt conversation of the 
world ;’ and also as to how far we are con- 
tributing to the very general addiction on the 
part of the public to feed on the distempered 


products of fictitious writers. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forriqn.—On the 3d inst. the President of the 
French National Assembly announced a recess of that 


body until the 11th of Eleventh month next. 


Freshets on the Garonne and other rivers in the 
south of France, have caused great destruction of pro- 


erty. 
Goulard, Minister of Finance, announced the success 


of the new loan for three milliards of francs. The goy- 
ernment, he said, was overwhelmed with surprise at 
the astonishing result, which showed that the defeats 
France had suffered were not a sign of decadence. More 
than ten times the amount required had been offered. 
The weather throughout England has been fair and} 
favorable to the growing crops. 

Seventeen thousand emigrants sailed from Liverpool 
for the United States during the Seventh month. 

A Madrid dispatch of the 1st says : “ When the Cortes 
reassembles in September the government will submit 
a project for a loan of $60,000,000, to be devoted to the 
improvement of the finances of Cuba. The bonds to be 
offered under this project will carry interest, also repre- 
senting a sinking fund for cancellation of the bonds, at 
the rate of eight per cent. per annum. This interest 
and sinking fund it is proposed to draw from the Cuban 
war subsidy, and from the surplus Cuban revenues.” 

A Geneya dispatch says: There is authority for the 
statement that there is complete harmony in the Board 
of Arbitration upon the Alabama claims, and a speedy 
settlement of all the questions before the tribunal is ex- 
pected. 

A few cases of Asiatic cholera have been reported in 
Berlin. 

A dispatch from Suez says, that an Egyptian army 
is advancing on Abyssinia with a view to conquer it. 
Affairs remain quiet in Mexico. A general amnesty 
has been reported as being proclaimed from the city of 
Mexico, and an election for President ordered to occur 
shortly. Official notice has been given of the extension 
of the old tariff on the frontiers. 

King Amadeus visited San Sebastian on the 5th, and 
met with a warm reception. He was also visited by 
the Prefect of the French Department of the Basses 
Pyrennees, who delivered a letter from President Thiers 
to the Spanish king, congratulating him on his late 
escape from assassination. 

President Thiers has left Paris for a sojourn at the 
sea-side. 

The Japanese government has issued an edict against 
the sale of children and young girls which had become 
yery common in Japan. 

English mail advices state that the Attorney-General 
for Ireland had announced in the House of Commons, 
that the Roman Catholic Bishop of Clenfert, nineteen 
Roman Catholic priests, and four other persons, would 


undue influence and intimidation at a recent election 
in Galway. f 

In the estimates of the last Russian budget $17,500,- 
000 are set aside for educational purposes. 

Unrrep Srates.—The Public Debt statement shows 
a reduction during the Seventh month of $3,427,687. 
The total debt, less cash in the Treasury, amounted on 
the first inst. to $2,188,058,656. Of this sum $429,791,- 
919, is for legal tender notes and other liabilities which 
bear no interest. The balance in the Treasury in coin 
was $69,319,689, and in currency $16,038,354. The 
decrease of debt since 3d mo. Ist, 1869, has been $337,- 
404,603. 

The mortality in Philadelphia last week was 477. 
There were 122 deaths of cholera infantum, 34 of 
marasmus, 25 debility, 8 drowned, and 19 old age. 
There were 255 deaths of infants under two years. The 
Seventh month was the warmest on record in this city, 
its average temperature, by the Pennsylvania Hospital 
record, being 8231 deg. The highest point attained 
during the month was 98 deg., and the lowest was 70 
degrees. The average of the mean temperature of the 
Seventh month for the past eighty-three years, is stated 
to be 75.91 deg.; the highest mean of temperature dur- 
ing that entire period was in the present year, 82.31 

eg.; the lowest, 68 deg., occurred in 1816. The month 
has also been remarkable for rain, no less than 11.22 
inches having fallen. This quantity has been exceeded 
but once in the past thirty-five years, and then only by 
half an inch. The heaviest rain of the month was on 
the evening of the 4th ult., when 3.13 inches fell. 

On the 30th ult. a fire originated on board a canal- 
boat at Hunter’s Point, Long Island, and was from 
thence communicated to the Standard Oil-yards. It 
raged on that and the following day, destroying a num- 
ber of vessels loaded with oil, and much other property. 
Total loss estimated at $600,000. 

The Detroit river tunnel is progressing. It now ex- 
tends under the river 905 feet from the Michigan shore, 
and about 300 feet from the Canada shore. é 

A statement of the city and county debt of New York, 
by Comptroller Green, shows it to be now $106,718,140. 
Warrants issued for the last six months $30,738,754. 

The Iowa elevator, at Chicago, was burned on the 
5th inst. with about 180,000 bushels of grain. Loss 
$95,000. 


be prosecuted on account of having been guilty of 


The Markets, &e.—The following were the quotatio 
on the Sth inst. New York.— American gold, 114 
U.S. sixes, 1881, 118}; ditto, 1868, 115}; ditto, 10-4 
5 per cents, 113. Superfine flour, $5.75 a $6.10; Stal 
extra, $6.80 a $7.15; finer brands, $7.50 a $11. No 
Chicago spring wheat, $1.50 ; No. 1 Milwaukie, $1.5 
red western, $1.76; amber do., $1.80. Oats, 46 a 49 ¢ 
Western mixed corn, 64 a 64% cts.; white, 70 ets 
southern yellow, 65 cts. Philadelphia —Middlings e¢| 
ton, 213 a 224 cts. for uplands and New Orleans. Cul} 
sugar, 8 9-16 cts. Superfine flour, $4.75 a $5.50; extr 
$5.50 a $6.25; finer brands, $6.50 a $10.50. Westef 
red wheat, $1.65 a $1.70; new amber, $1.70; old, $1.8) 
Rye, 80 cts. Yellow corn, 62 cts. Oats, 43 a 44 eff 
Canvassed western hams, 17 a 18 cts. Lard, 9a 9} ¢ 
Clover-seed, 11 a 113 cts. per lb. Timothy, $3.50) 
$3.75 per bushel. The arrivals and salts of beef cat 
at the Avenue Drove-yard reached about 3,200 hea¥ 
Extra sold at 74 a 73 cts.; fair to good, 6 a7 cts.,a 
common 4 a 53 cts. per lb. gross. About 14,000 sheg) 
sold at 5 a7 cts.*per lb. gross, and 3,326 hogs at $7 
a $8 per 100 Ibs. net. Baltimore.—Choice white whea} 
$1.70 a $1.75; fair to prime do., $1.55 a $1.65; gi 
to prime red, $1.60 a $1.67; common to fair, $1.46) 
$1.57. Southern white corn, 69 a 70 cts.; yellow, § 
a 63 cts. Oats, 40 a 47 cts. Chicago.—Spring ext 
flour, $7 a $8. No. 2 spring wheat, $1.39; Now 
$1.403.  Cincinnatii—Old wheat, $1.60 a $1.63; n¢ 
do., $1.45 a $1.50. Corn, 45 cts. Oats, 32 a 36 et 
new, 27 a2 29 cts. Lard, 83 a 83 cts. St. Louis.—No 
spring wheat, $1.30 ; No. 2 winter red, $1.45 a | 
No. 3 do., $1.80 a $1.85. No. 2 mixed corn, 38 a 
cts. No. 2 oats, 28 cts. Rye, 60 cts. 3 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. 


These schools, under the care of the four Month! 
Meetings of Friends in this city, will re-open” 
Second-day, Ninth mo. 2d, 1872. The Boys’ Scho9 
on Cherry St., above Eighth St., is under the care 
Zebedee Haines, as Principal. The Girls’ School, 
Seventh St., below Race Sé., is under the care 
Margaret Lightfoot. There are also two Primal 
Schools for the instruction of those children who @ 
too young to attend the higher schools; one of, which 
held in the Meeting-house at the corner of Sixth ay 
Noble streets, the other in the Boys’ School buildiz 
on Cherry street. 7 

The attention of Friends residing in this city and 
neighborhood is particularly invited to these schoo 
The terms are moderate, and by provisions recent 
made for that purpose, Friends belonging to Philad 
phia Yearly Meeting, sending children to these schoo 
who may find the charges burdensome, can be fully } 
lieved. In the principal schools opportunities a 
afforded of obtaining a liberal education in usef 
branches of study, and in the Latin and Greek la 
guages. In the primary schools the children are Ww 
grounded in those of a more elementary character. | 

It is desirable that applications for admission of chi 
dren should be made early, and that parents returnb 
children to the schools should send them at the begi 
ning of the term. j 

Further information may be obtained upon applic 
tion to the Treasurer of the Committee, 

James SMEDLEY, No. 415 Market stree 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


The next Term will begin Ninth mo. 11th. Exam 
nation for admission Ninth mo. 10th, at 9 A. M. 

Arrangements are in progress to establish a course 
Practical Science and Civil Engineering, to which studer 
may be admitted next term. 

Students whose homes are within a conyenient di 
tance, may be admitted to the College for instructio 
without board. 

For terms, &c., apply to Samurn J. GUMMER 
Haverford College P. O., Montgomery Co., Pa. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia 
Physician and Superintendent—JosHua H. Wort 
inaton, M. D. : 

Applications for the Admission of Patients may 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board 
Managers. 


Diep, in this city, Seventh month 22d, 1872, Sars 


HoLirNsHEAD, aged 74 years, an esteemed member 
Northern District Monthly Meeting. 
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WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER. 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 


